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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


MADONNA AND CHILD—ROBERTO FERRUZZI. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


We love the venerable house 
Our fathers built to God; 
In heaven are kept their grateful vows, 
~ Their dust endears the sod. 
From humble tenements around 
Came up the pensive train, 
And in the church a blessing found, 
Which filled their homes again. 
. RaLtepH Watpo Emerson. 


Success does not consist in never making blun- 
ders, but in never making the same one a second 
time. H. W. SHaw. 
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The world could not exist vf it were not simple. 
This ground has been tilled a thousand years, yet 
its powers remain ever the same. A little rain, a 
little sun, and each spring it grows green again. 

GOETHE. 


Nor only in the far-off lands 
And far-off times men wrought : 
The modern world has heroes, too, 
To lift its heart and thought. 
These are the ones who dare to think; 
And, spite of hostile wrath, 
They for the progress of mankind 
Hew out a grander path. 
Minor J. Savace. 


March 12, 1899. 


ABIDE not in the realm of dreams, 

O man, however fair it seems; 

But with clear eye the present scan, 

And hear the call of God and man. 
Wittiam H. Burrerien. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


ENILWORTH CASTLE, now a ruin, its 

kK broken walls covered with creeping ivy, 

will ever hold an important place in his- 

tory, as well as a niche in English literature. Sir 

Walter Scott has made it famous by his novel, 
“ Kenilworth,” aside from other claims. 

The castle is situated ninety-nine miles from 
London. Being a place of much historic interest, 
it is constantly visited by tourists ‘and pleasure- 
seekers from all lands 

It was founded by Geoffrey de Clinton, and de- 
scended by inheritance to his grandson. This 
grandson, for some reason, gave it to King John; 
and it became a royal residence. 

During the reign of Henry III. it was given to 
Montford, Earl of Leicester. He afterward be- 
came a famous leader of barons, who opposed the 
the despotic rule of the king. 

When Montford was slain in the battle of 
Evesham, his followers fled to Kenilworth, which 
they held six months, but were obliged to surren- 
der, forced by hunger. 

The king succeeding, Edward II., was always 
in a quarrel. He made war upon Scotland, but 
his fine army was overthrown in the terrible battle 
of Bannockburn. 

It is said he became hated by the nobles, who 
rose against him, compelling him to remain 
prisoner in Kenilworth. 

There, in the splendid hall of the castle, Edward 
received a strong party, who, without fear or 
favor, told him he must resign the crown to the 
young prince, his son. 

The frightened and trembling king obeyed, and 
was held several years prisoner. Poor food was 
given him to eat, muddy water to drink. 

Who would envy a king? How true the oft- 
quoted line,— 


‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown’’! 


One king, John of Gaunt, enlarged the ‘castle, 
building a magnificent hall with fireplaces at the 
ends. 

It was occupied by various sovereigns from the 
time of Henry IV. till Queen Elizabeth granted 
it to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in the 
year 1562. 

This Earl of Leicester was a brilliant courtier, 
and Kenilworth was not the only proof of favor 
Elizabeth gave. 

With a splendid suite she visited him several 
times at the castle, the last visit covering seyven- 
teen days. 
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Many barons and nobles were among the 
guests. Tilts and tournaments, feasting and 
dancing, furnished amusement. Skilful minstrels 


sent forth soft strains of sweet music. Four 
hundred servants wore velvet liveries. One 
banquet "quickly followed another. The com- 

It is 


pany abandoned themselves to pleasure. 
this period that “Kenilworth,” the novel, repre- 
seuts. 

But high-handed pleasure cannot last forever, 
however the contrary may appear true. There 
came a day terrible to king and court. Civil war 
stalked abroad in the land. 

The English people rose, the great heart of its 
yeomanry stirred to the centre. 

Cromwell’s army of Puritan soldiers overthrew 
the government, and established the Common- 
wealth. 

During the war Kenilworth was injured, and 
stripped of much of its fine furniture. 

Now it is long since its former glory departed, 
and decay has become its doom. 

Yet the student of history will lingeringly turn 
to Kenilworth, for many facts in England’s past 
are connected with the old castle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHILD’S MYSTERY. 


BY CLARA ELIZABETH WEBBER. 


“Wuar makes the rose so red, mamma, 
What makes the sky so blue, 

And all the grass so green, mamma,— 
Oh, tell me! tell me true? 


** And tell me who did make the sun 
So warm and round and bright, 

And all the tiny stars and moon 
That peep out just at night? 


“ And tell me” (in the child’s dear face 
The color went and came, 

Her eyes grew large, with wonder filled, 
As she strove the things to name),— 


“The ocean and the rocks, mamma, 
The trees and all the birds, — 

Who taught them how to sing, mamma, 
And to fly?” and here the words 


Did cease to flow from the childish lips, 
As the wonder grew apace; 

And the deep blue eyes with tears did fill, 
Which I kissed from off her face. 


I clasped her close upon my breast, 
As I strove with all my might 

To tell her of our Father, God, 
Who doeth all things right. 


Whose loving hand hath made the world 
So beautiful, so fair, 

For us, His children, to enjoy 
These treasures rich and rare 


I told her how His tender care 
Watched o’er us day and night,— 

No matter where we sought to hide, 
We could not ’scape His sight; 


And how we ought to love Him well, 
And try our best to do 

Tn all our smallest acts and thoughts, 
As He would wish us to. 


“OQ mamma,” cried her eager voice, 
“T know that God will hear. 

Vl tell Him that I love Him next 
To you, my mamma, dear.” 


And o’er the face so close to mine 
Came smiles of sweet content, 
As drowsy lids closed o’er her eyes, 

And she to dream-land went. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SORREL-TOP. 


In Two Parts.—Part In. 


BY SELINDA H. GREENE. 


T was Miss Ellis, one of the “city boarders” ; 
and she it was to whom Salome had taken 
home her washing in the afternoon. She 

dropped upon the grass beside the prostrate girl. 

“Persons don’t often cry for nothing,” she said 
gently, and laid her soft hand caressingly upon 
Salome’s head. Under its soothing touch a band 
of the hair soon became soft and satiny, and glit- 
tering like gold in the sunlight. 

“What beautiful hair you have!” she said. 

Salome jerked angrily away. “Yes,” she said, 
“you are making fun of me, too. Every one 
does. I hate it,—the horrid red stuff!” 

“TI making fun? No, indeed,” said Miss Ellis, 
in atone of surprise ‘“ Why should I?” 

“The boys all call me ‘ Sorrel-top’: everybody 
hates me. I wish I was dead!” 

“Poor child! And is your wealth of hair such 
a source of grief to you?” 

“You can’t like red hair. Noonecan. You're 
just talking,” said Salome, her sobs bursting out 
afresh. 

“But I do like it. The most beautiful woman 
I know has red hair. So once had a queen, famed 
the world over for her beauty.” 

Salome looked up, and saw the glittering, golden 
band bound about the delicate fingers of the 
speaker. She half smiled, but quickly hid her 
face again. 

.“ They didn’t have hump-backs,” she said. 

“Neither have you.” 

“They say I have.” 

“Sit up: let me see.” 

Salome obeyed 

“Your shoulders are not straight, certainly; but 
they can be. Mine were like yours once. Am I 
hump-backed?” and she turned sidewise for Sa- 
lome to see. 

“ You! You're straight as an arrow! 
did it?” said Salome, in amazement. 
really and truly as bad as 1?” | 

“Yes. My own efforts began the cure, and I 
went to a school of gymnastics and finished it.” 

“Where is the school!” asked Salome, eagerly. 

“The school to which I went is in Boston.” 

“How much does it cost?” 

Her eyes were glowing with excitement. 

“A little more than a hundred dollars a year 
besides your board,” replied Miss Ellis. 

Salome’s face fell. She sighed. 

“IT wonder how I could earn so much! I can’t 
get time to read a bit even, unless I steal the 
time,” she said bitterly. bs 

“Poor child!” said Miss Ellis again. “I wish 
I could aid you, but I am situated so that it is 
not possible. Emerson has said that, if one will 
but spread his sails, God will send the wind to 
fill them. And God himself said to Moses, con- 
cerning a great undertaking, ‘Certainly I will be 
with thee.’ I believe He says this to all of us, 
whenever we undertake any worthy thing.” 

Salome was listening attentively. 

After a little more talk of this sort, her visitor 
said: “And now there is one thing I want to say, 
for I am deeply interested in you. If, as you 
say, every one does hate you, I am sure ’tis not 
wholly on account of your shoulders or your red 
hair. I know a frightfully deformed girl whom 
every one loves.” 

Salome’s eyes fell. 

“T s’pose I’ye— an awful temper,” she said. 
“Yes, ’m crooked inside as well as out.” 

The visitor nodded and smiled. ‘Perhaps the 
key to a great secret lies there,” she said. ‘There 


What 
“Were you 


is One who can help you in all your trials and 
efforts.” : 

“Christ, do you mean ?” asked Salome. 

Miss Ellis nodded. Salome’s face lost its eager 
interest. ' 
“Mrs. Peters is a Christian,” she said. “I don’t 
want to be one. She makes me sick of the 

sound.” 

“Because she is so much like Christ ?” ques- 
tioned Miss Ellis. 

“Pooh! She’s no more like Christ than I am, ~ 
—not a mite,” said Salome, in disgust. 

“And, because some one wore brass jewelry, 
you would refuse any ornament of the purest 
gold, I suppose.” 

Salome laughed. 

“Well,” she said, “I'll straighten up inside, any- 
way. ‘Then maybe the rest’ll come right. I won’t 
mind the boys, I won’t mind Mrs. Peters’ scold- 
ings. I’ll just do my best right along. Ill go to 
school, somehow, too. See if I don’t!” 

“*Where there’s a will, there’s a way,’ you 
know,” said Miss Ellis. “That is an old maxim, 
but it has a deal of truth.” 

“TLo-my, Lo-my!” It was Ed Peters. ‘“ Where 
are you? Mother wants you right away.” 

Salome rose with a frown and an impatient jerk 
of the shoulders. 

Miss Ellis caught her hand. 

“My dear!” she said, looking earnestly into her 
eyes. 

Salome smiled. 
to straighten my crooked temper. 
I shall find. Jd do it, though!” 
her teeth hard. : 

“TLomy, mother’s in a hurry!” called the boy 
again. 

“Yes, I’ll come right away,” she answered. 

“And I have my packing to do, and must 
hasten,” said Miss Ellis. 

Their good-byes were briefly said, and they went 
their opposite ways. 

They never met again, but Salome’s life bore 
the indelible impress of that single interview. 


“Yes, here is an early chance 
Plenty of them 
And she shut 


The next morning she ventured to ask Mrs. 
Peters if she could not afford to pay her a little 
sum weekly for her services, explaining that she 


* wanted somehow to earn money to go to school. 


“T’ll wait till you more’n earn the salt you eat 
before I talk about wages,” was the tart reply. 

“Not if. I work a great deal better than I ever 
did ?” asked Salome. : 

“Tt will have to be an amazin’ sight better to 
half earn yer board,” growled Mrs. Peters. “An’ 
now you hurry up them dishes quick metre. We 
won't say no more ’bout ‘ wages.’” 

In the days that followed Salome had ample 
opportunity to straighten her crooked temper; 
and, whenever she could make any chance, she 
ran over the hill among the birches again. The 
spot brought Miss Ellis fresh before her, and she 
seemed to find a sort of inspiration to hold to her 
newly marked-out course. . 

Sometimes she prayed for some way to open by 
which she could earn the money to go to school, 
and then that her eyes might be quick to see, if 
there was a way. 

One morning she went to the well for water. 
Mr. Peters stood by the shed door, talking to his 
wife. 

“Joe Long turned off that feller this morning 
that drives his milk-wagon,” he was saying. 

“What for?” Mrs. Peters asked. 

“Fer gittin’ drunk ’n’ spillin’ out all the milk. 
Long’s drivin’ himself to-day.” 

Salome went about her work singing that day. 
At night, when it came bed-time, she put on her 
hat and ran across the fields to Mr. Long’s. And 
the next morning she*said to Mrs.- Peters, her 
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voice shaking with excitement so that she could 


‘hardly say it: — 

| “V’m going away, Mrs. Peters. I’m going up 

to live at Mr. Long’s, and drive his milk-wagon.” 
“Go'n’ ter w-h-a-t 2” said Mrs. Peters, as if she 

thought the girl had suddenly gone daft. 


, } . . . 
“You know,” continued Salome, twisting her 


apron nervously, “that Mr. Peters says I can 
team a horse as well as any of the boys.” 

- There is no need to narrate the stormy scene 
that followed Salome’s communication; but the 
next morning, when Mr. Long’s milk-wagon went 
rattling about the town, it was Salome who, 
perched upon the driver’s seat, held the reins. 

There was a great hooting and laughing among 
the boys, when they saw “Joe Long’s new man,” 
as they called her; but she had an end in view 
now, and it helped her along wonderfully. She 
nodded and laughed when she passed any of the 
boys, and they were quite amazed that she showed 
no sign of disturbance at their new jests at her ex- 
pense. One day, as she was returning with her 
wagon of empty cans, she passed Joe Hobson, 
and two or three of his mates. 

“Hold on! Give us a ride, a ride!” shouted 
the boys; but Salome drove on, unheeding, at a 
brisk pace. 

The boys ran after, and, catching on behind, 
climbed one after another upon the wagon. 

“Say, Sorrie! can’t I come over and sit with 
you?” asked Joe Hobson, with a sly wink at his 
mates. 

“T don’t care,” answered Salome, slackening her 
speed a little. 

Joe clambered over and perched beside her. 

“ What’re you up to, anyway, Mr. Sorrel-top?” 
asked Joe. 

“Tl tell you,” said Salome, “seeing it’s you, 
Joe. I’ve always wanted to go to school and 
know something. I’ve had a hard life of it with 
Mrs. Peters,— or I think I have,—and I took this 
chance to earn money. I’m going to Boston to 
a gymnastic school as soon as I get enough. I’m 
going to straighten my ‘hump-back,’ if I can. 
I don’t suppose “twill turn my hair black, though. 
I wish ’twould.” 

Joe whistled. 

“You're a brick!” he said approvingly, and 
then he rode in silence for some time. : 

“You won't catch me makin’ any more fun 
o’ you,” he said. “I didn’t know you's this kind 
of girl. The other fellers shan’t plague you any 
more, either.” 

“J just thought,” said Salome, “ that perhaps, if 
I told you how it is, you’d treat me better. I 
began lately to think, since I tried not to get mad 
any more, that maybe you didn’t mean any harm, 
after all.” 

“That's it,” said Joe: “you’re just right. We 
like a little fun, an’ that’s all. You’ve got a heap 
0’ sense, Sorrie.” 

At the next corner Joe said, “Good-by.” The 
boys all jumped off. 

Salome continued to drive the milk-team until 
she had earned enough for one year’s tuition at 
the school. Meantime she had learned, through 
a prospectus sent by Miss Ellis, and by corre- 
spondence, all necessary particulars about the 
matter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Long were kindly, warm-hearted 
people; and together they voluntarily agreed to 
loan her the means to pay her board. 

“T ain’t afraid to trust a girl that’s got the pluck 
that Lomy Tuffts has,” said Mr. Long. “She’s 
all right, if she keeps her health an’ nothin’ hap- 
pens to er. Ef ther’ does anythin’ happen so’t L 
don’t git my pay, I shan’t be sorry ’t I helped 
a good girl what I could.” 

When the time came for Salome to go to 
school, the night before she left the little village 


where she had lived so long there came a loud 
knock on the front door. 

“Miss Salome Tuffts,” read Mrs. Long, as she 
returned from the door. “Here, Lomy, I won- 
der who you’ve got a letter from. It laid right on 
the top step.” 

Salome broke open the envelope. 
lar bill fell out. 
aloud : — 


A five dol- 
With open-eyed wonder she read 


Miss Salome Tuffts,—Some of us fellers have 
knocked off on cigarettes lately, and so we have a 
little more change ’round loose. We are kinder 
*shamed to think how we used to treat you, and we 
want to help you in your schooling a bit. So please 
accept this with our best respects. 

Yours truly, 
SoME or THE Boys. 


“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Mrs. Long, with 
a beaming face. And Salome, speechless with 
amazement, wiped away the tears, laughing as she 
did so. 

“Well, I’m sure! They are just lovely,” she 
said. “I didn’t think boys could be so nice. But 
do you think I ought to keep the money? ” 

“Why, certain!” said Mrs. Long, looking over 
her glasses. *T'will do ’em good, a little generos- 
ity now ’n’ then. Besides, ’twould hurt their feel- 
in’s, like’s not, if you didn’t.” 

“T wouldn’t like to do that,” said Salome. 

“Course you wouldn’t. Mebbe Mr. Long ’n’ 
me wouldn’t ha’ done’s we have, ’f I hadn’t re- 
membered how I wanted an education when I was 
young, an’ couldn’t have it. You'll need all 
you’ve got. We'd feel hurt if you wouldn’t let 
us help you what little we can.” 

A year is very soon gone. Almost a twelve- 
month had slipped by with little change in the vil- 
lage, except among the young folks. Joe Hobson, 
some of the observant ones said, was getting to be 
quite a gentleman in his ways, and seemed to influ- 
ence his mates for good. 

He was coming down the street late one after- 
noon, and a handsome, manly-looking fellow he 
was, too. He met several of his friends on the 
way, and they halted for a chat. 

“ What do you think?” said Joe. “Guess whom 
T’ve seen! ” s 

“Give itup! Tell us!” said the others. 

“Tomy Tuffts! You never’d know her! She’s 
straight ’s a pickerel, and that sorrel-top o’ hers 
she’s got piled up somehow; an’, I tell you, she’s an 
awful nice-looking girl. And what d’ you think? 
She’s going to start a gymnastic class for girls 


here. An’ say! Let’s take hold, ’n’ see how many 
pupils we can get for her. Ill make my sister 
go.” 


“That’s so, we will,” said another. “And my 
sister shall go. She’ll want to. I heard her read- 
ing and talking about gymnastics. She’s wild on 
7em now.” 

“And my two sisters. 
so soon,” said a third. 

“It’s pretty level of Sorrie to forget all our old 
grinds, ain’t it?” said Joe. “She’s a smart one, I 
tell ye. We'll take hold ’n’ make a‘ go’ of the 
thing for her. It'll be kind of hard ona girl to 
go ’round and get much of a class all alone, I 
think.” 

“You’re right,” chimed the others. 
straighten it all out for her.” 

“She told me all about_it,” continued Joe. “I 
had an errand up at Mrs. Long’s. She wants to 
go another year, and graduate; and now she’s 
going to work a year first, ’n’ get the money for it. 
She says she rather do that way. She’s going to 
make a real profession of teaching gymnastics. 
She’s got lots o’ high-flyin’ notions about remodel- 
ling the human race. You just ought to hear her 
talk! It’s first-rate, I tell ye. My sister’s been 


Here are four scholars 


“We'll 


getting awfully nervous ’n’ cranky lately. Sorrie 
says this’ll just set her all right. Lots o’ sense 
Sorrie’s got.” And Joe thrust his hands into his 
pockets and wagged his head sagely. 

And between Salome and the boys the gymnas- 
tic class did make a fine “go” of it. 

Salome went back to the school and graduated, 
paid all her debts, and is an ardent enthusiast in 
her chosen profession. 

She feels that she is not only maintaining her 
own health, but doing a noble and much-needed 
work in the world in teaching other young people 
how to be well and strong and graceful. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
READY TO OBLIGE. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


GROUP of girls was standing in a corridor 
of a college for girls. One of the number 
was trying to get some one of the young 

ladies to do something, but none would volunteer 
to undertake the task. Finally, one of them said: 
“Why don’t you ask Helen White to doit? You 
know that she is always ready to oblige.” 

“So she is,” was the reply. “I wonder I didn’t 
think of her at first; for, as you say, Helen is 
always ready to oblige.” 

This being true, Helen White must have been 
one of the most popular, as well as one of the 
most useful, girls in the whole school. She stands 
out in striking and pleasing contrast to the girl 
who is never ready to do a favor, and who, when 
she does one, does it so grudgingly that it gives no 
pleasure to herself or to others. 

Half the pleasure of a favor lies in the way in 
which it is done. There is such a difference be- 
tween the way two persons grant the same favor. 
One will say so heartily and generously: “ Why, 
certainly I'll do it for you. I’ll be glad to oblige 
you.” The other says: “Oh, I suppose I’ll have 
to do it; but I do wish that you would get some 
one else.” This person is not “ready to oblige,” 
and most of her friends would rather “ take a whip- 
ping ” than ask her to oblige them in any way. It 
adds so much to the fayor when it is granted will- 
ingly and even joyously. 

It is unfortunate when one has a reputation for 
doing things grudgingly, and it is still more un- 
fortunate when this reputation is deserved. 


THE PILLOW-FAIRIES. 


I’vz just found out the queerest thing! 
Sometimes, when I am good, 

And go to bed without a word 
When mamma says I should, 

The fairies come there in the night,— 
They fly in with their wings, — 

And underneath my pillows white 
They leave a lot of things. 


One day it was a penny new, 
_ One day a dolly sweet, 

And once it was a picture-book, 
And once a cake to eat. 

They do not always come,— oh, no! 
They have too much to do; 

But, when you are not thinking so, 
They bring a gift to you. 


And now it’s fun to go to bed. 
Sometimes I lie and wait 
To catch the fairies flying in,— 
They must come very late. 
I never seem to see them, quite, 
Although I hear their wings ; 
But — just then it is morning light, 
And time to find my things. 
Annie Wititis McCuLiouGuH. 
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Ler faith and hope and charity 
Go forth through all the earth; 
And man, in heavenly bearing, be 
True to his heavenly birth. 
WitiiAmM GASKELL. 


WHAT IS. HOME? 


ECENTLY a London magazine sent out one 
R thousand inquiries on the question, “ What 
is Home?” In selecting the classes to 
respond to the question, it was particular to see 
that every one was represented. The poorest and 
the richest were given an equal opportunity to 
express their sentiment. Out of eight hundred 
replies received, seven gems were selected, as 
follows : — 

1. Home: A world of strife shut out, a world 
of love shut in. 

2. Home: The place where the small are great, 
and the great are small. 

3. Home: The father’s kingdom, the mother’s 
world, and the child’s paradise. 

4. Home: The place where we grumble the 
most and are treated the best. 

5. Home: The centre of our affection, round 
which our heart’s best wishes twine. 

6. Home: The place where our stomachs get 
three square meals daily and our hearts a thousand. 

7. Home: The only place on earth where the 
faults and failings of humanity are hidden under 
the sweet mantle of charity. 

In general, every answer pictured it as some- 
thing beautiful. The rich man loved it because it 
was a place where he could cast off the stiffness of 
formality and caste and enjoy life as his natural 
senses dictated. The poor man portrayed it as a 
haven of rest and comfort, where he found rest 
for his tired body and contentment for his heart. 


God, from a beautiful necessity, vs love. 
TUPPER. 


STORY OF A COAL MINE. 


N some parts of Missouri nothing is commoner 

] in out-of-the-way places than a solitary “ coal- 

shaft.” In one of these remote mines there 
was kept, a hundred feet below the surface, a little 
old mule, whose business it was to draw the loaded 
cars up the inclined plane to the foot of the shaft. 

Back and forth, back and forth, she made her 
dismal journeys during working hours, and at 
night was left alone in a corner fitted up as’a 
stable, to await in the silence and utter darkness 
the return of her human comrades. 

For five long years she had never breathed the 
upper air or seen the light of day. She was a 
great pet with the miners, who used to bring her 
bunches of fresh grass in summer or lumps of 
sugar and apples in winter. 

One night, when the mule was being unhar- 
nessed, some one proposed taking Jinny up in the 
cage. It was done. Her tremors, as the cage 
began to ascend, were soothed by the assuring 
words and caresses of her companions; and soon 
she found herself restored to a mule’s natural 
privileges. 

The next morning, when the time came to go to 
work, Jinny positively refused to return. Neither 
persuasion nor threats could induce her to approach 
the shaft and step into the waiting cage. 

A council was held. The miners, touched by 
what the poor brute had suffered in her five years 
of isolation, and reproaching themselves that her 
imprisonment had been so long, at length solved 
the problem by subscribing money to buy her and 
let her live hereafter above ground. 

Exchange. 
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DOVES IN VENICE. 


DOVES OF ST. MARK. 


ROM a description of Venice in the Boston 
FE Pilot we take the following : — 

“The pigeons of Venice that frequent 
the square of St. Mark perch upon the heads and 
flanks of the bronze horses, regardless of the re- 
spectable antiquity to which these marvellous 
works lay claim. These pigeons constitute one of 
the special features of this spot. They frequent 
the place, and they scarcely move before the feet 
of the passers-by. They flock around women and 
children who throw them grain, and they crowd 
in dozens on the shoulders and arms and hands 
of their benefactors. It is one of the most 
charming of sights to see a young girl surrounded 
by these beautiful blue doves, and, half timid 
and half boldened by the tameness of the birds, 
offer her hands and arms as resting-places for 
them. At a certain hour each day, as soon 
as the clock strikes, they fly in hosts from all 
parts of the city; for that is their dinner hour in 
the Piazza of San Marco, and all other engage- 
ments give way before this. A noble lady some 
years ago left a bequest to have them thus fed. 
They have been in possession of the square of 
St. Mark so long that their origin is forgotten. 
The Senate of Venice, having legislated once for 


all the people, made laws, sanctioned by severe 
penalties, for the protection of these birds, and 
against any one who would do them mischief.” 


A SONG OF THE FUTURE. 


Sam fast, sail fast, 
Ark of my hopes, Ark of my dreams; 
Sweep lordly o’er the drowned Past, 
Fly, glittering, through the sun’s strange beams; 
Sail fast, sail fast. 


Breaths of new buds from off some drying lea 

With news about the Future scent the sea; 

My brain is beating like the heart of Haste, 

T’ll loose me a bird upon this Present waste; 
Go, trembling song, 

And stay not long,— oh, stay not long: 

Thou'rt only a gray and sober dove, 

But thine eye is faith and thy wing is love. 

Srpney Lanier. 


If you wish to be like a child, study what a 
little child could understand,— Nature; and do 
what a little child could do,— love. 

CuarLes KINGSLEY. 
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yi 
Flowers belong to Fairyland: the flowers and 
the birds and the butterflies are all that the world 
a kept of its golden age,—the only perfectly 
- beautiful things on earth,— joyous, innocent, half 
divine,— useless, say they who. are wiser than 


tod. Ourpa. 
: 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FLOWERS. 


Tur Lily praises God with open heart, 
_ The Rose in perfumed chambers prays apart. 


The Tulip flashes like a trumpet’s blare, 
Love’s blood-red banner answering Love’s prayer. 


‘Crocus and Daisy their snug secrets keep, 
_ Of the spring awakening and the winter sleep; 


While lowly Grass and Dandelion lay 
Their green and gold to deck the King’s highway. 
iyit Jut1a Warp Howe. 


\ 


] 
\ 
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A CURIOUS CONVENTION. 
BY SARAH E. HOWARD. 


HE minutes held a convention. How it 


happened that I was present at their meet- | 


a ing I did not stop to think, I was so inter- 
ested in the proceedings. As nearly as I could 
_ understand, the minutes had been thinking for 
» some time that something was wrong with the 
' way they were being treated or made use of. So 
_ they had convened to investigate the case from all 


sides, and see if anything could be done to right | 


, the matter. 


= 


As the minutes filed into the hall, one could ny 


guess their names by the expression of their faces 


and by the manner in which they moved. The |)» © 


Joyful and Happy Moments were smiling, and 
their feet moved with a dancing step, as if music 
was in their hearts. ‘The faces of the Well-spent 
Moments were full of earnestness, and energy 
marked every action. The Wasted Moments 
shuffled by with bent forms and downcast looks, 
as if they wished to hide from sight. The Sad 
_ Moments veiled their faces, perhaps to hide their 
tears, and walked with slow and heavy steps. The 
Weary Moments clung fast to the Moments of 
Rest, and they together sought a quiet corner 
where the light fell less brightly. The Working 
Moments marched with a business-like air; while 


the Leisure Moments watched proceedings with a | 


‘ seriousness which indicated that, when the proper 

time came, they would plead their cause with 
effect. 

It was decided that those minutes who had the 

_ greatest cause for complaint should first address 


the meeting. Surprise was depicted on every face L Hee == a 


when the chairman announced that the Wasted 
Moments had the floor. It seemed even the Mo- 
ments themselves had never fully realized that 
the injustice done the Wasted Moments was so 
great. As their spokesman advanced, it was no- 
ticeable that his face brightened, and that he took a 
new lease of life when the opportunity offered to 
speak for his unhappy comrades. With a voice 
that grew in strength as he spoke, he said: “ Dear 
Moments, brothers and sisters, I stand here to 
_plead for the vast body of Wasted Moments. Do 
you think we would choose to have that name 
applied to us? Ah, no! We have been abused, 
fearfully abused. Can you look at the beautiful 
Well-spent Moments, and doubt that we wish it 
had been our lot to be like them? Who is to 
blame that we are not? The people of the earth, 
into whose charge we were given. We were such 
tiny fragments of time that they refused to appre- 
ciate our value. They acted as if they never 
knew that time was made up of minutes. Not an 


hour comes into life till sixty minutes have had 
birth, not a day till enough minutes have come 
and gone to make up twenty-four hours; and yet 
we, the basis of time, of eternity itself, are allowed 
to vanish into the silent past, branded by the fear- 
ful title ‘ Wasted.’ 

“ The children, the young folks,— all the earth’s 
people are continually doing something to send 
to us their precious moments, and thus make us 
far outnumber all the other moments. What a 
disgrace to humanity and to us! I entreat that 
something be done to induce people to give more 
thought to this important subject, that less, many, 
many less, of their golden moments shall leave 
their care, saddened by the thought that they are 
wasted.” 

As the speaker resumed his seat, a delegate 


from the great company of Sad Moments came 
forward. With trembling voice and lashes tear- 
laden, she said: “I do not ask that there shall be 
no sad moments. Sorrow is an experience that 
has always belonged to the life of mortals. There 
must be partings and sorrow and tears. What God 
has ordained must be good. But, oh! there might 
be so many less sad moments. Who is to blame 
that so many minutes fade into the past, burdened 
so heavily with sighs and tears, because of unkind 
words and deeds? I lay the blame at the feet of the 
fathers, the mothers, and the little children of the 
world. Why was I not a Happy Moment? A 
brother was unkind to his little sister as I was 
passing, and that assigned to me my place among 
the Sad Moments. I could pass that way but 
once. Once gone, he could not call me back, nor 
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could he recall the cruel word and the harsh tone. 
1 would beg of the world’s people that they check 
the unkind words and acts, and always and ever 
try to be ‘tender and trusty and true.’” 

As the Sad Moment retired, a Moment of Rest 
glided into view. With gentle, quieting voice 
she said: “Unlike my brother and sister who 
have spoken, I make complaint that our numbers 
are too few. The minutes are born pure and 
spotless. We glide into the lives of mortals, and 
they impress upon us the mark that we must bear 
to all eternity. People who do not give the time 
to rest that they need cannot do their best work 
in the other moments. When will people learn 
that they cannot defraud Nature of her rights and 
still accomplish their best work as the minutes 
pass by? The tiny babe is so close to Mother 
Nature that she protects it. She asserts her 
rights, and the little one rests. But, older grown, 
what happens? The demands of society are 
allowed, unmindful of their variance with Nature’s 
laws. Again and again are Nature’s demands 
unheeded, until the joyous, happy, healthy child 
is lost sight of in the puny, fretful creature. Is 
it not enough that the busy men and women 
should drift farther and farther from the teach- 
ings of their kindly mother? Can they not be 
induced to guard well and add to the moments of 
rest, and thereby contribute to the greatest good 
of their little ones and themselves, and so make 
us a happier band?” 

As the Moment of Rest took her seat, a Weary 
Moment arose, and informed the company that 
she fully agreed with the last speaker, and also 
expressed her thankfulness that there was rest for 
the weary. The chairman of the Well-spent 
Moments next took the floor. “Weare so happy 
to be Well-spent Moments,” he said. “They who 
made us so are happy, too. A _ well-spent 
moment brings its own reward of satisfaction and 
happiness to him in whose care it was placed. It 
must be delightful to feel that one’s time has been 
well spent. I often wonder how people can waste 
time. I have been told that the folks who in 
their lives mark the greatest number of minutes 
‘“well-spent’ have followed most closely these 
two rules: ‘A place for everything, and every- 
thing in place,’ and ‘A time for everything, and 
everything on time.’ I wonder if the little people 
who make use of minutes are learning anything 
about the truth of this? The minutes who have 
not yet spoken are, in truth, divisions of the Well- 
spent Moments; but we wish to gain all the knowl- 
edge possible upon this matter, and I hope we may 
now hear from the Working Moments.” 

With a pleasant nod in their direction, the Well- 
spent Moment gave up his place to an energetic, 
bustling Working Moment, who intimated in a 
brisk way that his words would be few. 

“Tt suits me exactly to be placed where I am,” 
he said. “I only wish to remind the children, yes, 
and the grown folk, too, that, when they have a 
thing to do, they must do it. ‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ That is 
the text I like people to live up to, if they only 
will. When they learn to do that, they will in- 
crease the number of their leisure moments. One 
of those fragments of time will now address us.” 

As amember of the band of Leisure Moments 
arose, I noticed what a winning, pleasant company 
they seemed to be. “ We are great favorites with 
all who dwell in the realms of Time,” she said, 
“and no wonder. What surprises us is that our 
numbers are, comparatively, sosmall. I am afraid 
that the time-users do not remember, perhaps 
they have not learned yet, that well-spent mo- 
ments bring the moments of leisure they so much 
desire. It is in the leisure moments that people 
should do the thing they like best to do, should 
think the thoughts they love to think. In their 


leisure moments they can be their true selves. I 
have been told that the way those same leisure 
moments are spent is the surest index to the char- 
acter of a person. It has even been said that 
‘knowledge is the product of leisure.’ I would 
that I could reach the people of the world, and 
beg of them to look well to their ways, that they 
may know more of the blessedness of well-earned 
leisure. I would warn them not to let the work 
and worry of their lives crowd better things from 
sight. I would remind them that ‘he who lacks 
time to mourn lacks time to mend: eternity 
mourns that.’” With a smile and a bow the Leis- 
ure Moment gave place to a pair of Moments 
that tripped forward in such a glad-hearted way, 
the faces of all the other Minutes brightened; and 
the way the Sad Moments looked at them was 
truly pathetic. There was no need to introduce 
them: a glance at their shining faces told their 
names. 

The Joyous Moment spoke first: “ We are given 
our place largely by the children,” she said, “and 
that is well. Joy belongs to child-life. Before the 
child has matured very much, it is his by right to 
be joyous. Like a healthy animal (and that he 
should be), he can frisk in the glorious sunshine, 
delight in the fresh, pure air, joy in nature’s gifts. 
But, as his soul grows, he must learn hard lessons 
for its development; and so I complain not that 
other Minutes outnumber us, I only ask that the 
moments of childhood shall be as joyous as is 
consistent with the best growth of the immortal 
soul.” 

The Happy Moment then said: “I have learned 
from observation of time-users that moments well 
spent in faithful performance of duties, little acts 
of kindness and self-denial, and the like, bring the 
truest happiness. I regret that the number of 
Happy Moments is not greater. I would say to 
the users of time: Happiness comes not by seek- 
ing it. Teach the little ones not to think of 
happiness as the end and aim of life, but as the 
reward for onward steps in the paths of truth and 
right, a blessed gift that comes unsought.” 

As the last words fell on my ear, a strange, 
whirring sound seemed to fill the building. In 
something of a fright, I looked around for the 
Minutes. If they had been there, they had gone 
as silently as they had come. In fact, I was sitting 
in my easy-chair at home, the clock was on the 
stroke of twelve, and I was forced to conclude 
that in my moments of rest I had dreamed a little. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHILDREN’S BEDTIME STORY. 


BY EMILY L. BRAZIER. 


“ APA, tell us a story !” cried Amy and 
Grace, when they were clad in their white 
night-dresses, ready for bed. 

“What shall I tell you about to-night?” asked 
papa, as he took a child on each knee and looked 
into the eager faces. 

“Oh, tell us the one about the squirrel, ” cried 
the children. 

Now they had heard this story many times, and 
knew it all by heart; but every night they wanted 
it again. 

Papa was tired of telling it, sohe said, “ Don’t 
you want me to tell you a new one to-night?” 
but the children said: “No, no. We want to hear 
about the squirrel. We don’t want any other.” 

So papa began: “Once upon a time” (the chil- 
dren always wanted that beginning) “once upon 
a time there was a little boy named Johnnie White. 
He was an only child, and had everything heart 
could wish for,—a play-room full of toys and 
books,— but after a while he grew tired of his 
things. He seemed to long for something else. 


“So one day his father brought him a new pla: . 
thing; and what do you think it was? A real, live 


squirrel. You know Johnnie had no brothers o1 
sisters, so he was delighted to have a play-fellow. 


“He soon grew very fond of the squirrel, and 
after a while they became the best of friends. His 


father made a nice little house, or cage, in which 


the squirrel stayed, except when he and Johnnie 


were having a frolic. Johnnie always knew 
where to find him, and took him out the momen 
he came home from school. 


“One cold day in February, Johnnie came in, 
and, after warming his hands by the fire, went as 
The cage door was open, © 
but it was often left so, as the squirrel never at-— 


usual to get his pet. 


tempted to run away. He seemed very well con- 
tented in his little house. 

“Johnnie looked in through the open door, but 
could see no squirrel. He called to him, and 


looked around the room to see if the bright eyes _ 


were not watching him from some corner; but no 
signs of his pet could he find. He ran to ask his 
mother about it, but she knew no more than he. 
She had seen nothing of the squirrel since Johnnie 
went to school, and supposed it was in the cage as 
usual. 

“Then they searched the house from attic to 
cellar, but no squirrel could be found. At last 


they had to give it up. Johnnie’s father said per- — 


haps they would find it in the morning, but that 
was no comfort to Johnnie. 
and could eat no supper, but soon started off to 
bed. 

“When he knelt at his mother’s knee, he prayed 
that God would bring back his squirrel, as he 
missed him so much. ‘He was the only playmate 
I had,’ he said, and finished his prayer with a sob. 

“Then, tearfully kissing his mother, he crept 
into bed. As he lay down, and stretched out his 
feet, he felt something soft and warm against 
them, which made him jump. 

“He sprang out of bed, turned down the bed- 
clothes, and there — what do you think he found?” 


“The squirrel! the squirrel!” cried the chil-. 


dren, who up to this time had been sitting with 
their blue eyes wide open with expectation. 

“Yes,” said papa. “There was the squirrel, 
all curled up in a little ball, sound asleep. John- 
nie caught him up in his arms, hugged and kissed 
him, and danced around the room in his delight. 
He thought it was so cute of the squirrel to get 
into his bed to keep warm that he wanted him to 
stay all night; but mamma said no, that would 
never do. 

“So she took the squirrel downstairs, and made 
a nice warm bed for him in his own little house, 
where, [ am sure, he must have been very com- 
fortable. Then Johnnie went back to bed, feeling 
very happy. He thought he would know where to 
look for his pet if he got lost again. 


“Now you have had your story. So run off to. 


bed,” said papa. 

“Tell us one more,” pleaded the children; but 
papa said, “No, not to-night.”” So they kissed 
him, and ran off to bed. 


In darker days and nights of storm, 
Men knew God but to fear His form, 
And in the reddest lightnings saw 
His arm avenge insulted law. 

In brighter days we read His love 

In flowers beneath, in stars above; 
And in the track of every storm 
Behold His cheering rainbow form 


THEODORE PARKER 


Great faith must have great trials. ; 
SPURGEON. 


He cried and cried, | 
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WHERE-AWAY. 


On, the Lands of Where-Away ! 
Tell us, tell us where are they? 
RR Through the darkness and the dawn 
\ We have journeyed on and on 


; From the cradle to the cross, 
=, From possession unto loss, 
» Seeking still from day to day 


For the lands of Where-A way 
When our baby feet were first 


\ Planted where the daisies burst, 

: And the greenest grasses grew 

( On the fields we wandered through,— 
‘i On, with childish discontent, 


Ever on and on we went, 
Hoping still to pass, some day, 
* O’er the verge of Where-Away. 


x 

é Roses laid their velvet lips 

ni On our own, with fragrant sips; 

; But their kisses held us not, 

; All their sweetness we forgot. 

{ Though the brambles in our track 


i  Plucked at us to hold us back, 
a “ Just ahead,” we used to say, 
7 “Lie the Lands of Where-Away.” 


\ Children at the pasture-bars, 
‘ Through the dusk like glimmering stars, 
\! Waved their hands, that we should bide 


va With them over eventide. 
ee Down the dark their voices failed 
4 _ Falteringly, as they hailed, 


_ And died into yesterday,— 
y Night ahead and — Where-Away? 


{ Twining arms about us thrown, 
Warm caresses, all our own, 
7 Can but stay us for a ‘spell. 
; Love hath little new to tell 
To the soul in need supreme, 
Aching ever with the dream 
My Of the endless bliss it may 

Find in Lands of Where-Away ! 

JAMES Wuitcoms Rivry. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
: ANECDOTES OF JOHN. 


: BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


| OHN is a chubby little man of six summers. 
J He is comical and laugh-provoking just to 
‘ look at, and he does and says so many cute 
things that he keeps us in a gale of mirth all 

the time. 

He somehow formed an acquaintance, which 
* fast developed into a close intimacy, with a couple 
of boys belonging to a very undesirable family. 
' These boys were in fact what are called street 

gamins. 

John’s mother was much disconcerted when she 

discovered the intimacy, and she at once took 
measures to break it up; for she is very particular 

about her son’s associates, knowing that evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners. 

During her remonstrance with John she alluded 
to the poverty of his friends, not slightingly, but 
simply to show him that they had not had his ad- 
vantages in life and could not be expected to meet 
the requirements of his station. 

John interrupted her at once. “O mamma,” 
he cried eagerly, his round, solemn face all 
aglow. “Indeed, they are not poor. Why, they 
have six children, a baby, and two boarders. 
Td like to know if that is poor,” he added tri- 
‘umphantly. 

His mother had not the heart to disillusion him 
about the finances of his friends, and to this day 
he labors under the impression that they are 
people of affluence. 


‘ 


. 


John has alittle fireman’s suit and fireman’s cap, 
of which he is very proud. Last Christmas he re- 
ceived a present of a miniature hose carriage, and 
his cup of joy was full. 

Shortly after he received it a fire broke out in 
the neighborhood, and there was much excitement 
among the people. During the commotion John 
disappeared. His mother was in a state of alarm, 
and the neighborhood was scoured for him, with 
the result of finding him at the fire rigged out in 
his fireman’s paraphernalia, and hauling his hose 
carriage to the scene of action. He was marched 
home in spite of his protests, and was assured that 
the fire department would manage the difficulty 
without his aid. 

John is of a military turn of mind; and during 
the Spanish-American difficulties he: joined a boys’ 
brigade, which he and several of his companions 
formed. He amused us very much with his 
warlike demeanor and his knowledge of military 
tactics. 

One day, however, he came home looking as if 
he had been through the wars in earnest. His 
nose was bloody, and he bore the marks of several 
bruises. His mother held up her hands in horror 
when she saw him. 

“Why, John, you bad boy,” she said. 
have been fighting.” 

“Yes’m,” he answered, laconically. “A battle.” 

“A battle,” echoed his mother; “and whom were 
you fighting?” 

“Ted Thomas,” he replied, naming a lad who 
was supposed to be his best friend. 

“Ted Thomas,” repeated his mother. “Why, I 
thought you and he were the best of friends.” 

“So we are,” answered the youthful warrior. 
“ But thatdoesn’t countin war My colonel told me 
to fight him, and his colonel told him to fight me. 
So, as orders are orders, it had to be done. You 
can’t stop to think about whether you are friends 
or even relations, when it comes to war.” 

Verily, this was a sad truth; but John did not 
realize the pathos of it, but his mother did,— for 
once, long years ago, brother and brother had met 
as foes. 

She did not stop, however, to argue any with 
John; but, having played the part of Red Cross 
Army nurse and having washed and dressed the 
wounds of the young soldier, she sent him to 
bed. 

The next day she made it her business to call 
upon John’s “colonel,” and forbid the issuing of 
any more orders involving active service, at least 
as far as John was concerned. 

Since the military episode, John has been pretty 
quiet; but it will not last, we know, and we are 
momentarily expecting to hear of some new 
freak. 


"You 
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GETTING THE COWS. 


BY ANNE E. PERKINS. 


HO of us with a country “bringing up” 
\/ \ does not remember going for the cows? 
The narrow lane leading to “the pasture 
bars that clattered as they fell,” and the little 
drove of cows, each with her own characteristics, 
are familiar to us all. There was the cow that 
“bossed” the herd, the cow that would stray to 
the remotest corner of the pasture and so wore a 
bell, “the cow with the crumpled horn” that gave 
her a sinister look, the gentle, mild-eyed Jersey, 
and the “little black and white heifer.” Even 
when they were waiting at the bars, it sometimes 
took us from four o’clock till dusk, there were so 
many objects claiming attention. 
Down the hill we raced, with bare brown feet 
that often trod unwarily on a thistle or low juni- 
per or on the soft woolly mullein, through sweet- 


fern and hardhack, dwarf pines and barberries, 
unheedingly stepping on the countless dainty little 
bluets and mouse-ear everlasting that grew so 
abundantly, pausing to gather the small sweet 
strawberries first to ripen. At the foot of the 
hill was a most entrancing brook, where we dug 
sweet flag-root, and caught tadpoles in all sizes, 
supposing that their tails dropped off later, so lit- 
tle did we know of the batrachian’s development. 
Here the lowlands were blue with gay iris and 
white with cotton grass, much in favor for winter 
bouquets. Later the brook glowed with brilliant 
cardinal flower, with a setting of white arrow- 
head and water parsnip. The little speedwells 
abounded, and rare arethusa, long-stemmed blue 
violets and low white ones, yellow marsh mari- 
golds, all dear to our hearts. There were young 
checkerberries to be gathered, pungent in taste 
and odor, late arbutus, and ground nuts.. Dec- 
orated with “evergreen” of various sorts, we 
skipped over the “pine needles,” surprising an 
occasional rabbit or scolding squirrel; and one 
night we startled a partridge from her nest. There 
was always the thrush’s nest to hunt for, though 
it was seldom found. Fear never entered our 
minds, no matter how dense the woods; for brother 
Jack had a “ bow and arrer,” with which he essayed 
to shoot partridges, and the bear which tradition 
said inhabited the neighborhood. However, our 
faith in his youthful prowess was weakened when 
he fled ignominiously at the attack of a mother 
partridge, whose brood instantly disappeared in 
the leaves. 

We knew as many woodland secrets as the 
“barefoot boy,” and where the hawks and crows 
nested in the top of tall trees on dead limbs, as 
well as the homes of numerous smaller birds, none 
of which were ever worse for our knowledge. We 
found the blueberries of Clintonia, and the shining 
leaves of prince’s-pine, known as “ pyroly,” a leaf 
of which, faithfully chewed every day, was sup- 
posed to be proof against “ consumption”; and the 
cool green and white leaves of rattlesnake plantain 
delighted us. The little dalibarda, or false violet, 
carpeted the woods, with its leaf like the white 
violet and its starry white flowers, and the gold- 
thread, with glossy, three-parted leaves and bitte 
orange roots. 

On warm June nights, when the whole earth 
teemed with fragrance, we hunted for truant cows, 
past tiny sweet twin-flowers, late anemones, lady’s 
slippers, white and pink, into dewy dells- and 
dingles of ferns and sweet-smelling things, till 
the fastness of the wanderer was discovered. 
Then home again, with the cows leisurely making 
their way along, down the hill, warm beneath our 
feet, past the sparrow’s nest, unprotected by even 
abush. Often father would call anxiously, when 
we were too far behind the cows; and we hurried 
up the lane, with the song of the thrushes in our 
ears, calm and solemn, and the nearer song of the 
vesper sparrows, sweet and simple, with the inar- 
ticulate voice of the night all about us, little re- 
alizing how much more these things mean years 
hence. 


NLY a few years ago golf was practically 
() unknown in America. It was taken up 
by a few enthusiasts here, and the rest 
of the American sporting world looked on and 
laughed. The would-be funny man described it 
as ‘a game in which a lot of fools were engaged 
in trying to hit a quinine pill with a club.” The 
“fools” have increased in number until to-day 
they have organized over six hundred American 
golf clubs, with a membership of over one hundred 
and twenty thousand. During the last year over 
fifteen millions of dollars have been expended on 
the game by its American devotees. 
8S. F. Arconavt, 
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QUEER NAMES FOR POST-OFFICES. 


O any one who frequently consults the 
United States official postal guide, which 
is a dictionary of post-oftices, the number 

of peculiar and mirth-provoking names used to 
designate places where mail is handled is an un- 
ending source of astonishment. 

Many of these names are plainly suggestive of 
their origin. ‘“ Sweetlips,” Tenn., for instance, at 
once reveals to a romantic mind the story of 
love; and there is little doubt that in some way or 
other Cupid’s arrows are responsible for the name. 
*‘Mud,” Tex., “Mule,” Ore., “Sodom,” N.M., 
“ Yellowjacket,” Ida., and “Loyalsock,” Pa., are 
also suggestive; but the desirability of their selec- 
tion is a matter of serious doubt. “Panther” is 
enough to depopulate almost any town, but-six 
States have used it to designate post-offices. Iowa 
has made a post-office of ‘“ Wax,” Florida of 
‘ Sawdust,” Kentucky of “Seven Guns,” Texas of 
“Twin Sisters,” Tennessee of “ Virtue,” North 
Carolina of “ Wit,” Mississippi of “ Zero,” Col- 
orado of “Love,” Pennsylvania of ‘Mountain 
Sunset,” South Carolina of “Oats,” Virginia of 
“ Pluck,” Missouri of “ Pure Air,” and Maryland 
of “Sassafras.” Mail is left at “ Option” in Penn- 
sylvania. The only “ Pious” post-office is in Ohio. 
If“ Quality ” is what you want, go to Butler County, 
Ky., for it. “Rolling Stone” is in Min- 
nesota. ‘The question arises, Will it stay there? 
“ Rockycomfort” is the contradictory name of a 
Missouri village. If Uncle Sam’s employees catch 
the spirit of the place, mail is handled with more 
than ordinary promptness at “ Rushmore,” Minn. 
* Peppertown,” Ind., is supposed to be a hot 
place. Says Florida to Alabama, “ Yours is not 
the only ‘ Pebble’ on the beach.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Now and then the complaint comes from some 
Sunday School that the lessons and text-books are 
too much on the Bible. “Why not go outside, 
and give variety and freshness to the studies by 
introducing other topics than Biblical ones?” is 
asked. 

This is quite reasonable. Such provisions should 
be made. But let us remember two things: first, 
the importance of the Bible, and its place; second, 
the prevalent ignorance on the subject. The Ed- 
itor gives his space to others, who will make these 
two points clear. First, Prof. Huxley, an agnos- 
tic, once wrote as follows : — 


Take the Bible as a whole; make the severest deduc- 
tions which fair criticism can dictate for shortcomings 
and positive errors; eliminate, as a sensible lay- 
teacher would do if left to himself, all that is not de- 
sirable for children to occupy themselves with,— and 
there still remains in this old literature a vast resid- 
uum of moral beauty and grandeur. And then con- 
sider that for three centuries this book has been 
woven into the life of all that is best and noblest in 
English history; that it has become the national epic 
of Britain, and is familiar to noble and simple, from 
John-o’-Groat’s House to Land’s End, as Dante and 
Tasso once were to the Italians; that it is written in 
the noblest and purest English, and abounds in ex- 
quisite beauties of mere literary form; and, finally, 
that it forbids the veriest hind who never left his vil- 
lage to be ignorant of the existence of other countries 
and other civilizations, and of a great past, stretch- 
ing back to the furthest limits of the oldest nations in 
the world. By the study of what other book could 
children be so much humanized and made to feel that 
each figure in that vast historical procession fills, like 
themselves, but a momentary space in the interval be- 
tween two eternities, and earns the blessings or the 
curses of all time according to its effort to do good and 
hate evil, even as they also are earning their payment 
for their work ? 


Every Other Sunday.. 


The next point is well illustrated in the report of 
an instructor at an American college, who wrote 
to ninety-six students. He explained to them his 
object, and promised not to show their answers to 
anybody. This was the question paper : — 


1. What is the Pentateuch ? 

2. What is the higher criticism of the Scriptures ? 

3. Does the book of Jude belong to the New Testa- 
ment or to the Old? 

4. Name one of the patriarchs of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

5. Name one of the judges of the Old Testament. 

6. Name three of the kings of Israel. 

7. Name three prophets. 

8. Give one of the beatitudes. 

9. Quote a verse from the letter to the Romans. 


In a letter he reports the result of the experi- 
ment. Eight of the ninety-six students answered 
all the questions. correctly: thirteen answered 
eight of them, eleven answered seven, five an- 
swered six, nine answered five, twelve answered 
four, eleven answered three, thirteen answered 
two, eleven answered one, and three “flunked” 
completely. ‘Most of these persons, I have no 
doubt, were brought up in Christian homes,” re- 
marks the experimenter, “and had enjoyed such 
instruction as the average Sunday School and 
pulpit of our day afford.” 

How many of our adult readers, how many ad- 
vanced Sunday-School scholars, can. answer the 
questions as presented above? 


LETTER-BOX. 


LitrLeton, N.H. 
Dear Editor,—I will send you an enigma which I 
shall be very glad to see published in your paper. I go 
to the Unitarian Sunday School in Littleton, N.H., 
and get the Every Other Sunday every time it comes. 
I shall be pleased to see my letter published as well as 
the enigma, as I have never seen a letter written from 
Littleton. Yours respectfully, 
E. Forrest Brown. 


NEILLSVILLE, WIS. 
Dear Editor,— To-day it is very cold out, and I 
haven’t much to do, and so began to read the Every 
Other Sunday, and worked out two enigmas, then 


made up one myself, also two anagrams which I en-" 


close. I like the Every Other Sunday very much, 
and like to work the puzzles. 
Yours truly, 
CLARENCE STURDEVANT. 


My dear Mr. Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sun- 
day School, and like it very much. I have been going 
there ever since I was three years old. We have a 
very large Sunday School. Miss Vollmer is my 


teacher, and I like her very much. I am seven years> 


old, and I am in the third room. We are in Harper’s 
Reader, and have read over half of it. And we have a 
polly named Jacko, and he will say, ‘‘Go and shut the 
door.’’ And very often he says, ‘‘ Call Aggie, Aggie!”’ 
And he can cry like a baby. I have three big sisters. 
I get the Every Other Sunday paper. 

Your little friend, 

NorMA IRENE HEINZ. 


CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 


1. Forcible Earnest Woman. 
2. Hard Working Brother. 
3. Gifted Englishwoman. 
4. Betrayed America. 
5. Perpetually Transported Beasts. 
6. Character Delineator. 
7. Mighty Leader. 

8. Made Angels. 

9. Joyous Witty Rhymester. 

10. Perpetually Ready. 

11. Talented Big Republican. 

12. Uncle Sam’s General. 


ANAGRAM. 


YERLA ot edb nda ryeal ot srie aemks 
thlaehy, althwey, dna swie. 


a nam 


LAURENCE B. GILE. 


' ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 18 letters, and my whole is 
American writer. 

My 9, 7, 8, is false. 

My 9, 2, 3, 18, is not on time. 

My 17, 11, 3, 7, 15, 6, is a government. 

My 4, 8, 6, is a domestic bird. 

My 12, 14, 8, 6, is an adverb. 

My 12, 16, 5, 18, 10, is madness. 

My 1, 7, 13, is a naughty expression sometimes use 
by boys. a 

CLARENCE STURDEVANT, 


ENIGMA XXI. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 
My 18, 6, 13, is a verb. 
My 4, 6, 15, 17, 1, is to lose consciousness. 
My 9, 8, 3, 16, 7, is the largest body of water. 
My 5, 12, 18, 14, 15, 19, isa great country. 
My 20, 6, 7, 8, 2, is a farm in the West. 
My 10, 3, 11, 2, 16, 10, 14, denotes possibility. 
My whole is the name of an ancient war. 

E. WILLARD INGALLS. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 12. 


Eniema XVI. Thanksgiving. 

Enigma XVII.—The Lord is my shepherd, I shal 
not want. . | aq 

ANAGRAM.— Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


6. Geranium. 

7. Gentian. 

8. Bloodroot. 

9. Hydrangea. 
10. Hawthorne. 


1. Forget-me-not. 
2. Dandelion. 

3. Chrysanthemum. 
4. Heliotrope. 

5. Sunflower. 


A Parr or Puzzizs. 


ASIA HOME 
SIN : ONE 
LEN ME 
A E 
CHEER HIM. ; 
Ir you should see a fellow-man with trouble’s flag 
unfurled, J 
An’ lookin’ like he didn’t have a friend in all 7 
world, ; 
Go up an’ slap him on the back, an’ holler, * Hoy 
d’you do?” 


An’ grasp his hand so warm he'll know he has a 
friend in you; 
Then ax him what’s a-hurtin’ him, an’ laugh his 
cares away, 

An’ tell him that the darkest night is just before 
the day ; ; 
Don’t talk graveyard palaver, but say it right out 
_ loud, ; 4 
That God will sprinkle sunshine in _the trail 0: 
every cloud. { 
JaMES Wuitcoms Ritry. 
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